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2. To withdraw the affedlion ; to wean ; to abftracl the mind. 

It is requifite that we {hould acquaint ourfelves with God, 
that we {hould frequently difengage our hearts from earthly 
purfuits. After bury. 

I'he confideration that {hould difengage our fondnefs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertain in their founda- 
tion, fading, tranfient, and corruptible in their nature. Rogers. 

3. To difentangle ; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Waller. 

In the next paragraph I found my author pretty well dif- 
engaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

jl. To free from any thing that powerfully feizes the attention. 
When our mind’s eyes are dif engag'd and free* 

They clearer, farther, and diftindlly fee. Denham. 

To Disenga'ge. v. n . To fet one’s lelf free from; to with- 
draw one’s affedlions from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fenfible declenfions, that we 
may difengage from the world by degrees. Collier on Thought. 
Disenga'ged. participial adj. [from difengage.’] Vacant; at 
leifure ; not fixed down to any particular objedl of attention. 
Djsenga'gedness. n.f [from difengage.’] The quality of 
being dilengaged ; vacuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preffing bufinefs. 

Disenga'gEmenT. n.f. [from difengage .] 

1. Releafi* from any engagement, or obligation. 

2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 

To Disenta'ngle. v. a. [ dis and entangle.] 

1. To fet free from impediments ; to difembroil ; to clear from 
perplexity or difficulty. 

’Till they could find fomc expedient to explicate and difen- 
tangle themfelves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance 
towards fupplying their armies. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their duty, or to difentangle 
them from a temptation. South. 

2 . To unfold or loofe the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a fhort time clear themfelves, yet they do in- 
ceffantly ftrive to difentangle themfelves, and get away. Boyle. 

3. To difengage; to feparate. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood by us 
than as a mind free, and difentangled from all corporeal mix- 
tures. Stillingfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

To Disente'rre. v. a. [dis and enterrer, French.] To un- 
bury; to take out of the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have favaged on 
the bodies of the dead, and have been fo injurious unto worms 
as to difenterre the bodies of the deceafed, yet had they there- 
in no defign upon the foul. Brown's Vul. Errours , b. vii. c. 19. 
To Disenthral, v.a. [dis and enthral.] To fet free; to 
reftore to liberty ; to refeue from flavery. 

But God my foul {hall dif enthral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the utmoft forc« 
of their reafon on work to difeover that falfity, and thereby 
difenthral themfelves. South's Sermons. 

To Disenthro'ne. v.a. [dis and enthrone.] To depofe from 
fovereignty ; to dethrone. 

Either to difenthrone the king of heav’n 
We war, if war be beft ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. AAilton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. 1 . 229. 
To Disentra'nce. [dis and entrance.] To awaken from a 

trance, or deep deep. 

Ralpho, by this time difentranc d. 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d. 

Though forely bruis’d. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

To Disespo'use. v.a. [dis and efpoufe. ] To feparate after 
faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 

Of Turnus, for Lavinia difefpous'd. Milton's Farad. Loft. 
DisesteLm. n.f. [dis and eflcem.] Slight regard; a dif- 
regard more moderate than contempt. 

When any one, by mifearriage, falls into difefteem , he will 

fall under negledt and contempt. . Locke. 

To Diseste'em. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard {lightly ; 
to confider with a flight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars fee’t. 

That horrid hurrier of men, or {he that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens’d, they could not difefteem, Chapm. 

But if this facred gift you difefteem , 

Then cruel plagues {hall fall on Priam’s ftate. Denham. 

I would not be thought to difefteem or difluade the ftudy of 
nature. Locke. 

Disestima'tion. n.f. [dis and aftimatio, Lat.] Difrefpedt ; 

difefteem. Dl£t ' 

Disfa'vour. n.f. [dis and favour.] 

1. Difcountenance ; unpropitious regard; unfavourable afpect; 
unfavourable circumftance. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
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disfavours of that voyage, the enterprize had fucceeded. Bacon 
z. A ftate of ungracioulhefs or unacceptablencls ; a ftate "in 
which one is not favoured. 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it Were 
with God and man ; but alter his facrilege, he was in dnf, ’ 
vour with both. Stoll 

3. vY ant of beauty. , 

To Disfa'vour. v.a. [from the noun.] To difcountenance* 
to withold or withdraw kindnefs. 

Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer accefs to her 
majefty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey ? Swift 

Disfiguration, n.f. [from disfigure.] 

1. The adl of disfiguring. 

2. The ftate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To Disfi'gure. v.a. [dis and figure.] To change any thine 
to a worfe form ; to deform ; to mangle. * 

One 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakefpeare, 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefp. King John. 

Abjedl is their punifhment. 

Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own. 

Or, if his likenefs, by themfelves defac’d. Milt. Par. Led. 

Uriel once warn’d, purfu’d him down 
The way he went, and on the Aflyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur'd more than could befall 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. iv. /. 1 2-. 
A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have confifted, as 
well as the reft of his figure, with fuch a foul and fuch parts as 
made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 
the church. Locks. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’* fands, disfigur'd with their wounds. 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Addif Cate. 
His long abfence, and travels which had disfigured him, 
made him altogether unknown. Pope on Epick Poetry. 

Disfigurement, n.f. [from disfigure.] Defacement of 
beauty; change of a better form to a worfe. 

T he disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has bellowed upon 
him, is not thought great by the lady of the ifle. Suckling. 
And they, fo perfedl is their mifery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. Milton's Comus. 
To Disfo'rest. v. a. [dis and foreft.] To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreft to the ftate of common land. 

To Disfranchise, v.a. [ dis and franchife. ] To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. 

Disfranchisement, n.f. [from disfranchife.] The aft of 
depriving of privileges. Difl. 

To Disfu'rnish. v.a . [disandfurnifh.] To deprive; to un- 
furnifti ; to ftrip. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you {hould here disfurnifh me, 

You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
He durft not disfurnijh that country either of fo great a 
commander, or of the wonted garrifons. Knolles's Hijlory. 
To Disga'rnish. v. a. [dis and garnifl).] 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. DiP> 

2. To take guns from a fortrefs. 

To Disglo'rify. v. a. [dis and glorify.] To deprive of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

SoDagon {hall be magnify’d, and God, 

Befides whom is no god, compar’d with idols, 
Disglorify’d, blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milt. Agonifiis. 
To Disgo'rge. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, the throat.J 

1. To difeharge by the mouth ; to fpew out ; to vomit. 

So, fo, thou common dog, did’ft thou dijgorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ? 

And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up. 

And howl’ft to find it. Shakefpeare' s HenryVJ . 

From the diftant ftiore they loudly laught. 

To fee his heaving breaft dijgorge the briny draught. Dryaen. 

2 . To pour out with violence. 

All th’ embofled fores and headed evils. 

That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 

Would thou difgorge into the general world. Shakefpeare , 

The deep-drawing barks do there difgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shake f Troilus and Crejfida , rio. 
They move along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge . 

Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams. Milt - 1 a} ’ 
There are fcarcely any countries much annoyed 
earthquakes, that have not volcanoes, or fiery vents, a 
thefe are conftantly all in flames, whenever any earthqwk 
happens; they ^or g in, that fire 
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Disgra'ce. n.f [dif grace, French.] 
r. -Shame; ignominy; difhonour. 

Like a dull adlor now, 

I have forgot mv part, and I am out 

Even to a full dif grace. _ Shakefpeare' s Coriolams. 

Poetry, howfoever cenliired, is not fallen from the high- 
eft ft age of honour to the lowcit ftair of difgracc. Peacham . 

2. State of difhonour. 

To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied bv her, 
whofe difgraces to him were graced by her excellence. Sidney. 

3. State of being out of favour. 

To Disgra'ce. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To bring a reproach upon; to difhonour. 

We may not fo in any one fpecial kind admire her, that 
we dif grace her in any other ; but let all her ways be accord- 
ing unto their place and degree adored. Hooker , h. ii. f I* 

Mens paflions will carry them far in mifreprefenting an 
opinion, which they have a mind to difgracc . Burnet. 

2. To put out of favour : as, the minifter was difgraced. 
Disgra'ceful. adj. [difgrace and full.] Shameful; igno- 
minious ; reproachful. 

Mafters muft correct their fervants with gentlenefs, pru- 
dence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding and difgraceful lan- 
guage, but with fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault, and amend the perfon. Taylor's Rule of living holy . 

To retire behind their chariots was as little difgraceful then, 
as it is now to alight from one’s horfe in a battle. Pope. 
Disgra'cefully. adv. [from difgraceful.] In difgrace; 

. with indignity; ignominioufly. 

The fen ate have caft you forth 

Difgracefully, to be the common tale 

Of the whole city. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Disgr aLefuln ess. n.f [from difgraceful.] Ignominy. 
Disgra'cer. n.f. [from difgracc. ] One that expofes to 
fhame; one that caufes ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe infamous difgracers of the 
fex and calling. Swift. 

Disgra'cious. adj. [dis and gracious.] Unkind ; unfavourable. 

I do fufpedt I have done fome offence, 

That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
To Disgui'se. v. a. [ deguifer , French ; dis and guife.] 

I. To conceal by an unulual drefs. 

How might we difguife him ? 

. Alas, I know not : there is no woman’s gown big 

enough for him. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Difguis'd he came ; but thofe his children dear 
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Their parent foon difeern’d, though in difguife. Milt. P. L. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a falfe 
fhow; as, he difguifed his anger. . 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, which too well they knew; 

Though then difguis'cl in death, and fmear’d all o’er 
With filth obfeene, and dropping putrid gc re. Dryd. /En . 
Uly lies wakes, not knowing the place where he was ; be- 
caufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifed view. Pope. 

4. To deform by liquor : a low term. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a fneaker of five gallons : the whole magiftracy was 
pretty well difguifed before I gave them the flip. Spectator. 

DisguVse. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon that wears it. 

They generally adl in a difguife themfelves, and therefore 
miftake all outward fhow and appearances for hypocrify in 
others. Addi f on' s Spectator, N’’. 170. 

2. A falfe appearance ; counterfeit fhow. 

You fee we’ve burnt our cheeks ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what itfpeaks : the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A fudden thought then ftarting in his mind. 

Since T in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes, 

But never penetrate through this difguife. Dryden's Fables. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

Disgui'sement. n.f [from difguife.] Drefs of concealment. 
Under that difguifement I fhould find opportunity to reveal 
myfelf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The marquis thought beft to difmafk his beard, and told 
him, that he was going covertly to take a fecret view of the 
torwardnefs ol his. majefty’s fleet, then -in preparation : this 
did fomewhat handfomely heal the difguifement. Wotton. 

Disgui'ser. n.f [from difguife.] 

1. One that puts on a difguife. 

I hope he is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
his own affairs, which is quite the reverfe to you, unlefs you 
are a very dextrous difguifer. Swift. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguife; one that disfigures. 
^ ^ Death’s a great difguifer. Shakefp. Meafure for Me a Jure. 

DIbGU'S r. n.f. [degcut, French.] 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill-humour.; malevolence; offence conceived. 

1 he manner of doing is of more confequence than the 
Vol. I. 
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thine done, and upon that depends the fatisfa£lion or difgufi 
wherewith it is received. Locke . 

Thence dark difguft and hatred, winding wiles, 

Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. Tbomfon s Spring. 
To Disgust, v. a. [ degouter , French ; degufto, Latin.] 

1. To raife averfion in the ftomich to diftaftc. 

2. Toftrike with diflike; to offend. It is varioufly conftru«led 

with at or with. .... 

If a man were difgufted at marriage, he v/ould never re- 
commend it to his friend. Atteibury. 

Thofe unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difeovered. Watts' shnpr. of the Mind. 

3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What dif gifts me from having to do with anfwer- jobbers is, 
that they have no confcience. Swift. 

Disgustful, adj. [difguft and full.] Naufeous.; that which 
caufes averfion. 

I have finifhed the moft difguftful talk that ever I under- 
took. _ Swift . 

DISH, n.f [wyc, Saxon; dyfc, Erfe; difcus , Latin.] 

1. A broad wide veffel, in which folid food is ferved up at the 

table. Jr : 

Of thefe he murders one ; he boils the flefh. 

And lays the mangled morfels in a difh. Dry den. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar,' with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a difh at one end; 
but it was not this end on which the facrifice was laid. Addif 

2. A deep hollow veffel for liquid food. 

Who w'ould rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple difh ; 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 

A ladle for our liiver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifb. Prior. 

3; The meat ferved in a difh ; any particular kind of food. 

I have here a difh of doves, that I would beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a difh fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. Shakef Jul. Ccef 
The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch. 

One bred of alms and fofter’d with cold dijhes. 

With feraps o’ th’ court ; it is no contradl, none. Sh. Cymb . 

’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the .appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 

And if I like one difh 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived cf 2 moft excellent 
and wholfome fare, and very many delicious dijhes that -we 
have the ufe and benefit of. Woodward. 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe dijhes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 
To Dish. v. a. [from the noun.] To ferve in a difh ; to fend 
up to table. 

For confpiracy, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be difh'd 
For me to try. Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

Dish-clout, n.f [diflo and clout.] The cloath with which the 
maids rub their difhes. 

A dijh-clout of jaque'netta’s, he wears next his heart for 
a favour. Shakefpeare' s Love’s Labour Loft „ 

Send them up to their mafters with a dijh-clout pinned at 
their tails. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

DisH-w ASHER, n.f [difh and wajher.] The name of a bird. 
DISHABi'LLE. adj. [dcjiwbille, French.] Undreffed; loofely 
or negligently dreffed. 

Queens are not to be t6o negligently dreffed or dijhalille. 

Dryden's Dufrcjnoy. 

Dishabi'lle. n.f Undrefs ; loofe drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover’s refpedt to her per- 
fon, will be careful cf her appearance before him when in 
difhabille. _ Clarijfa . 

To DishaLit. v. a. [1 his word I have found only in Shake- 
fpeare.] To throw out of place; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftones. 

By the compulfion ol their ordinance. 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been difhabited , and wide havock made. Shakefp K Lear 
D isha'rmony. n.f [dis and harmony.] Contrary to harmony. 
To Dishea'rten. v. a. [dis and heay'ten.] 

1. To difeourage ; to dejedt ; to terrify; to deprefs. 

To di/hearten with fearful fentences, as tho’ falvation could 
haidiy be hoped for, is not in our underftanding lo confonant 
with chriftian charity. Hooker , b. v.f 22. 

Be not difheartened then, nor cloud thofe looks. 

That wont to be more chearful and ferene. Milt. Par. Loth 
Yet neither xkmi difiiearteri d nbr difrnay’d. 

The time prepar’d I waited. ' Milton 

It is a confideration that might difhearten thofe who are en- 
gaged again!! the common adverfaries, that they oromife them- 
lelves as much from the folly of enemies, as from the 


of their friends. 
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